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‘6 I shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’....Lafayette. 
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STREETER. 


LETTER FROM REV, RUSSELL 


dearly to weep, and wipe, too, in reading sucha 
tale—terminating as it does. But—here I speak 
from education and habit,—I had little sympathy 
for that monster of a ‘ Henry G. Green.’ My 
first thought was, ‘hang the wretch! But gui 
bono? What good will that do? Go on then, 
brother, and the Lord bless thee, and give thee 
health and strength. 
Respectfully yours, in great haste, 
R. STREETER. 
Woodstock, Sept. 19, 1845. 


ANDREW HOWARD. 


The 12th of next month this man is to be executed 
in New Hampshire. His friends are now circulating 
in that State the following petition, asking Governor 
Steele to reprieve him until the sitting of the next 





Spirit of the Hangman— Feeling toward the mur- 
derer—Change of public sentiment—A mild spir- | 
it— Feeling in Vermont—Change of the name | 
of the paper. | 

| 

Br. Srean:—I send you the enclosed, for | 
your well-intended and very useful paper, | 
current volume; the last number of which, con- | 
taining the article from the masterly pen of | 
Cuarces J. Pererson, is the best you have is- 
sued—which is saying much. It would be use- | 
less for me to aver that I admire the spirit and 
moral temper of your publication—too good, by 
far, for its unweleome name—‘ Flangman.’ Your | 
motive is good, and the object at which you aim, 
desirable. It is hoped you will do much, togeth- | 
er with your worthy brother, and other co-labor- | 
ers, in softening and bringing down that almost | 
universally habitual feeling of revenge and retali- | 
ation which seizes the breast of good men even, | 
when the horrid tale of Murper and atrocious | 
crime is told and repeated. The first thought is 
vengeful. The idea of reformation is far away. 
The ruling passion is, to secure, and then tor- 
ment the criminal, and inflict injury enough to | 
balance his crime! Awful state of society this ! 
Not that I would, for my life, direct public sym- 
pathy from the vietims of murderous designs and 
acts ; but I would have every effort, in regard to 
the criminals, directed to their reformation. Let 
it be seen—be known—that punishment itself is | 
designed to work the good of the punished, as | 
well as defend individual and publie rights and | 
interests. I long to see the day, when the san- | 
guinary and brutal features of our laws shall be | 
removed, and the true brotherhood of man be re- | 
cognized in all our Institutions and enactments. | 
But, I am too far along in the journey of life, to 
entertain a rational expectation of seeing it in my | 
day. 

Finally, [ am inclined to the belief that, re- | 
forms in Legislation, desirable as they are in 
themselves, might possibly be prematurely intro- 
duced. As the habits and feelings of individu- 
als and communities are, the public sentiment 
must be prepared for new and startling laws,— 
ina good degree at least,—before they can be 
profitably introduced by Legislation. And, pro- 
bably, the changes in regard to the punishment 
of Capital offences, will be likely to keep pace 
with the improvements in public feeling on this 
subject. I thank God that my old and highly 
valued friend and brother, Cuarces Srear, has 
dared to out-strip the common sentiment of his 
day—-if I know what it is--and boldly advocate 
the abolition of Capital Punishment. You are 
exerting a favorable influence. God speed you 
in the great and good work. 

But, as your senior in years and experience, 
let me breathe a word of gentle caution. Do 
hot indulge in harsh and revolting expressions 
and comparisons. ‘They do more hurt than 
good. I mean, keep your sheet as clear of them, 
as may be. This calling the men who execute 
the laws, hard names, is injudicious. A man is 
hot a murderer, barely because he takes human 
life. There must be malice-prepense. Because 
itis said, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ it does not fol- 
low that, the mere killing another is murder.— 
Bear this in mind. Oppose the evil; but do it 
Without committing another evil. .You will be 
prudent. Guard your sheet then. 

Br. Spear, I would gladly aid you, but people 
are very dull and indifferent in these yatters.— 
They try to keep their own necks out of the loop, 
and that is about all. Some object strenuously, 
to the name of your paper ; and those, too, I think, 
Whose consciences do not haunt them, on account 
of seeing so frightful a word before them !— 
With a change of title, I think you would have 
& pretty good list, in this quarter. ‘ The trial of 

lenry Duval, for Murder,’ exceeds all I have 





Legislature, hoping that his punishment may then 
be commuted to imprisonment. We hope and pray 
that they may be successful in their humane effort.— 
Here is the petition : 

To his Excellency John H. Steele, Governor 
of the State of New Hampshire : 

Sir: We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the 
State of New Hampshire, believing in the sacred- 
ness and inviolability of human life, respectfully 
and earnestly ask that the penalty of Death may 
not be inflicted upon the person of Andrew How- 


_ard, of Dover, who has been sentenced to die up- 
|on the gallows on the 12th of November next.— 


We ask of you, sir, (that which you have power 
to grant) to reprieve said Howard until the sitting 
of the Legislature, who may see fit to commute 
his punishment. 

It is not that Andrew Howard is not guilty of 
the crime of murder for which he is now doomed 
to suffer, that we plead for him; nor that we 
have any particular sympathy for him above most 
other criminals, On the contrary we have reason 
to believe his to be an aggravated case of criml- 


nality, calculated to fill with horror the mind of 
every good person; and we confess that this is 
an additional exhibition of human depravity which 
must naturally produce a deeper sense of the 
weakness and wickedness of unregenerate man, 
and a stronger desire in the better portion of 
community to adopt some means effectually to 
prevent the multiplication of acts so dishonorable 
to our species, 

But we ask that the punishment of Death may 
not be- intlicted upon Howard, because it is un- 
christian (in his case as well as others) to inflict 
such punishment. Being unchristian, we con- 
ceive it to be unbecoming an enlightened people ; 
professed followers of a religion of love and for- 
giveness—to inflict or allow to be inflicted, such 
a penalty. We ask that this punishment may 
not be inflicted because it can result in no benefit 
to the criminal, for it cuts him off forever from 
the reach of human good; it can do Society no 
good, for its influence must be that which ever 
follows the exhibition of vengeance and retalia- 
tion among men. 

We ask that the punishment of Death may not 
be inflicted upon Howard, because the circums 
stances under which his character has been form- 
ed have necessarily led him to deeds of depravity, 
for which those who have surrounded him with 
such unfavorable influences ought to be held to 
greater responsibility than he. Having had gross- 
ly ignorant and intemperate parents who impart- 
ed to him no education or schooling except in 
intemperance and crime, it was hardly possible 
that he should be anything else than what he has 
shown himself to be, and now to cut him off 
from all that can educate and reform him, seems 
not to us in accordance with strict justice. 

We ask that the punishment of Death may not 
be inflicted upon Howard, because imprisonment 
may be substituted with equal safety to society, 
and certainly with greater benefitto him. By 
such a change he might be placed in a moral Hos- 
pital; shut away from the corrupting influences 
thatehave ever degraded him, and kept where the 
instructions and example of the good would not 
fail in time to work some happy change in his 
character. 

We ask that the punishment of Death may not 
be inflicted upon Howard, because we believe 
the influence of it will be to increase and not to 
diminish crime. Inall governments which have 
adopted the sentiment that no punishment can 
be right which does not tend to reform the crimi- 
nal, and where milder punishments have accord- 
ingly taken the place of more severe ones, we 
have encouraging examples. We are encouraged 
also by the change in public sentiment which 
we believe to be going on in our own State, fa- 





seen. What a writer! what a story! I Jove 


vorable to milder and more reforming punish- 





ments, and by the humane and noble stand your 
Excellency has taken in regard to this matter. 

And finally, we ask that the punishment of 
Death may not be inflicted upon Howard, be- 
cause we deem it a solemn duty which we owe 
to a fellow being; it is doing as we would be 
done by—and remembering who it is that hath 
said, ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ we 
pray that our petition may be granted. 
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EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF HANGING ON CIRCUM- 
STANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


‘In the year 1806, a young man, (only 21 years 
of age,) by the name of Marcus Lyon, was te- 
turning from Cazanovia, State of New York, to 
his home in Woodstock, Conn. On arriving at 
Wilbraham, Mass., at noonday, (between the 
hours of twelve and one o’clock,) he was way- 
laid and barbarously murdered. The place of the 
murder, although on the main road between 
Springfield and Boston, was comparatively a se- 
chided spot. It was ina short ravine, on the 
left of which as we pass to the east, flowed the 
Chickopee river, and on the right rose abruptly the 
Wilbraham mountein, some two hundred feet or 
more, and the road itself was o’erhung with ever- 
green and other sorts, which completely shut out 
the sun. It was a place indeed, which, in the 
best sense of the word, may be called roman- 
tic, 
About 12 o’clock, Mr. Lyon dined at a tavern 
at about 50 or 60 rods distant from the entrance 
to this ravine on the west, and at about the same 
distance beyond on the east stood the toll-gate, 
and the distance between the tavern and the toll- 
gate was probably four and perhaps five-eighths of 
amile. At about the same time that Mr. Lyon 
left the tavern to travel east, two men passed 


through the toll-gate on their way west, and the 
natural place for trecting weuld be im thic ce 


cluded spot, and the men who were afterwards 
convicted of the murder were identified as being 
the same. Another circumstance took place still 
more worthy ofnote. A sonof the toll-gatherer, 
an intelligent lad of fourteen years of age, had 
been sent up the mountain in pursuit of some 
swine that had made their escape from their in- 
closure. While thus engaged, the lad saw two 
men coming from the main up a by-road, the one 
leading, and the other following behind, and urg- 
ing a horse, with a saddle on, up the mountain. 
The boy was ona slope of ground near a stone 
wall, which stood between himself and the road. 
When these men came opposite and discovered 
him they came to a sudden halt. One advanced 
up to the stone wall, and both cast upon him such 
furious looks, that he became alarmed, and turn- 
ed and fled precipitately down the mountain. 
The horse was seen tied to a sappling on the 
same day, but no special inquiries were made in 
regard to it. The next day, being the Sabbath, 
the horse was again discovered standing in the 
same. place which elicited the inquiry as to whose 
horse it was, and how he came there. The boy 
now stated what he saw the day before. This 
gave the alarm, for it was most evident some foul 
deed had been done. A search was commenced, 
which resulted in the finding of the lifeless body 
of a stranger in the Chickopee river, with a large 
stone upon it, and perforated apparently with a 
pistol ball, and the skull completely broken in. 
It was soon identified by the landlord as being 
that of the stranger, who had dined at his house 
the day before, and the horse as being the one 
he rode. Murder most foul had been committed, 
and the question now rose who did it? The an- 
swer was, the men who passed the gate at mid- 
day the day before, and were afterwards seen tak- | 
ing the horse up the mountain, must be the guil- 
ty ones. On further search a broken pistol was 





found, an empty pocket-book, and perhaps some 
few other things. 
. . 4 . . . . | 
instituted, and riders went forth in all directions. 


They were traced from one place to another, and | Love. 
finally overtaken at Rye, N. Y., just as they 
The man, | aright to the heart of man. 


were about to embark for the city. 


we believe, is now living who apprehended them. | and go forward. 


hall, and scrutinized the countenance of each 
one. He at length came to one of the prisoners. 
After surveying him for atime, ‘this,’ said he, 
‘is the man I saw leading the horse up the moun- 
tain.” He passed on, and finally came to the 
other,—‘ this,’ said he,‘ is the one I saw follow- 
ing after.’ The proof was complete. 

This same testimony was given by the boy on 
the trial which took place at Northampton; and 
in addition to this, the pistol found on the ground 
was proved to have been sold to one of the pris- 
oners by a gentlemanin Boston; and as corrobo- 
rative of the whole, they had been on the road 
from Boston to Wilbraham, a distance of about 
75 miles, more than a week, but after they passed 
Wilbraham, they reached Rye, and were there 
arrested the next Tuesday morning, a distance of 
more than 100 miles in two and a half days. 

These things were all testified to on their trial ; 
and upon this evidence they were convicted and 
condemned to be hung, and were hung, in the 
month of June, 1807. 

Notwithstanding all this evidence of their guilt, 
they steadily persisted that they were innocent, 
and just before they were launched into eternity, 
they made the following declaration :— 

‘ At this awful moment of appearing before the 
Tribunal of the Amighty, and knowing that tell- 
ing a falsehood would be eternal perdition to our 
poor souls, we solemnly declare that we are per- 
fectly innocent of the crime for which we suffer, 
That we never saw Marcus Lyon to our knowl- 
edge, in our lives, and unaccountable as it may 
appear, the boy never saw us either leading, 
driving, or riding a horse; and that we never 
passed off the high-road. We forgive all, and 
blame no one, but submit to our fate, as being the 
will of the Almighty, begging of him to be mer- 
ciful unto us, through the merits of His Divine 
Son, our blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ. We re- 
turn our thanks to Rev. Mr. Chiever, (Catholic 


Pricst,) for hic kind attontion te 
long confinement.’ 

The names of the prisoners were Dominick 
Daily, and James Halligan. 
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SPEECH OF W. I, CHANNING, 


At the late meeting held in Boston for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment, 





A resolution having been presented, embody- 
ing a request to the friends of this cause, to preach 
on the subject the last Sunday in November, the 
Rev. Wittiam H. Cuanninea, rose and said :— 

‘I hope, sir, that resolution will be adopted, 
and that those to whom the request comes will 
seriously consider its importance. I fear the im- 
portance of this subject is not generally appreci- 
ated. Circulars should be prepared and sent out 
from this convention expressive of our desire, 
that it be made in this way a subject of general 
thought and attention. 

I fear, sir, from the little interest it awakens, 
that men do not see how it is identified with 
Christianity. Its explanation will do more than 
anything else, to show to the community the 
Christian mode of treating men. 

There is but one point, that time, at this late 
hour, will allow me to touch upon. Mr. Walker 
observed that the strong argument in favor of 
the gallows, which we are even obliged to meet, 
is, that it isa Christian institution. The word 
of God, men say, instituted and sanctions it. 

But when the Saviour was taking leave of his 
disciples, he said he would send the comforter to 
teach and to bring to remembrance that word.— 
The comforter has come, and is moving in the 
hearts of the people, explaining anew this word 
by the divine spirit. Christendom revives at it 
as by the heart of God. It is the voice of the 
Spirit of God that is now showing men every 


A pursuit was immediately | where the true meaning of the word, that has 


been claimed as a contradiction to the Spirit of 
Let no man fear that this spirit shall not 
finally prevail] and interpret the word of God 
Let all stand strong, 
No matter where churches are 


They were immediately secured and taken back | —no matter what clergymen say in opposition to 


to Springfield. 


On arriving at that place, an ex-| you, stand strong in love. 


It is not Love to kill. 


. . | ° 2 . 
periment was put in practice to ascertain whether | It is love that makes alive, Men need more 


the boy could or could not identify them. The | 
prisoners were taken into a large hall, where | 
some hundreds of citizens were assembled ; most, | 
if not all had on overcoats, and were arranged | 
around the hall, the prisoners being placed pro- 
miscuously among them. Nearly all those as- 
sembled were strangers to the boy. Each one 
was enjoined not to look upon the prisoners when 
the lad was introduced. He passed around the 





love, not less to revive their benumbed hearts, 
now frozen by the cruelty and indifference of 
their fellow men. 

I learn that this movement for humanity great- 
ly needs funds at this moment to support it. I 
am told that our friends, the Spears, are not sus- 
tained as they should be. I would say to them, 
trust yourselves to this cause and it will answer 
to your faith. Give yourselves up to it, and just 
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4 in that degree you will call forth sympathy.— 

f Work m faith, whatever may be the reason for 
hope, whether much or little. Work as if the ob- 
Wh ject were to be obtained to-morrow, and help 
| | will come. I hope, sir, this resolution will pass ; 
#)i though the lateness of the hour forbids more than 
Ba single word in advocacy. 





Che Langman. 


CHARLES SPEAR, ; 


; 
; 





EDITORS AND 


JOHN M. SPEAR, PROPRIETORS, 





Boston, October 15, 1845. 





| Hangman Office Removed. 


THE PUBLISHING OFFICE OF THE Hano- 
MAN IS AGAIN REMOVED TO No. 38 CorNuILL, 
(spook sTorE OF Mr. Aset Tompkins.) As 
WE ARE NECESSARILY ABSENT MUCH OF THE 
TIME, WE HAVE THOUGHT BEST TO HAVE OUR 
BOOKS KEPT AT THE ABOVE NAMED PLACE.— 
SUBSCRIBERS WILL ALWAYS FIND SOME ONE 
THERE WHO WILL BE HAPPY TO ATTEND TO 


ANY BUSINESS RELATING TO OUR PAPER. 
C. & J. M. SPEAR. 
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NumBer X. 
‘ROME. 


Abolished for 250 years—-Exceptions—-Catilinarian 
conspirators—-Manlius—-Testimony of Blackstone 
and Montesquieu— Danger of Capital Punishments— 
Warning voice of Lafayette—Abolition of Death- 
punishment safe—Request for materials for a com- 
pletion of our history. 


We approach now a very interesting period in the 
history of Capital Punishment. We present some 
facts respecting the Republic of Rome. 

* We are told that for two centuries and a half, 
throughout the better age of the Roman republic, 
that the infliction of the punishment of death was 
expressly forbidden by the famous Porcian law, pass- 
ed in the four hundred and fifty-fourth year of Rome, 
by the tribune Porcius Lecca. It is true there were 
exceptions, The exile of Cicero turned upon the 
violation of this law, in his infliction of this punish- 
ment upon the Catilinarian conspirators. And in 
the case of Manlius, whose courage had delivered 
svumic, vut WNO Was precipitated from the arpeian 
rock when his ambition aspired to tyranny. And, in 
respect to its operation, ‘ The penal laws of the kings 
and those of the ‘Twelve Tables were nearly abolish- 
ed during the republic,’ says Montesquieu, ‘ either 
in consequence of the Valerian law, made by Va- 
lerius Publicola shortly after the expulsion of the 
kings, or else in consequence of the Porcian law.— 
The republic was not the worse regulated, and no 
injury was done to the police.’ ‘In this period,’ 
writes Blackstone, ‘the republic flourished: under 
the emperors severe punishments were revived ; and 
then the empire fell.’ 

Speaking of the effect of the Abolition of the law 
of death in Rome, Montesquieu says, ‘It was never 
observed that this step did any manner of preju- 
dice to the civil administration.’ We have here 
positive testimony from Judge Blackstone, that, ‘in 
this period the republic flourished; under the em- 
perors severe punishments were revived; and then 
the empire fell.’ What a strong testimony against 
sanguinary punishments! And this lesson we would 
deeply impress upon our Republic, that severe pun- 
ishments are always dangerous to the welfare of a 
State. No law is so likely to be perverted to a base 
purpose as that of the Punishment of death. The 
far-reaching mind of Lafayette saw its danger. And 
during the revision of the French code in 1830, ex- 
claimed, ‘ how deeply have we all to regret that it 
had not been abolished ages back!’ ‘The Punish- 
ment of Death has always inspired me with feelings 
of horror since the execrable use made of it during 
the former Revolution.’ ‘I shall ask,’ he says, ‘for 
the abolition of the penalty of death until I have 
the infallibility of human judgment demonstrated to 
me.’ Yetto day we cling to the death-punishment. 
The voice of ancient Rome comes to us and assures 
us of its danger, yet we heed her not. How many 
lessons do we need? We cannot say the experi- 
ment has not been tried. America is not called on 
to venture upon an untried path. 

We have gone over the history of several countries 
and in every instance we have found the Abolition 
of the death-penalty has been productive of good. 
Society has improved, and the laws have been bet- 
ter observed. We have presented now the facts re- 
specting Russia, Belgium, Bombay, France, Eng- 
land, Tuscany, and other places. 

And at present, we leave the historical part of our 
subject till some future period. We intend pre- 
senting a concise view of the state of the question 
in America, but we prefer gathering more materials 
before we venture upon so interesting a field. 


Finally. We should esteem it a great favor if the 
friends or even enemies of the cause would forward 
us aby reports or documents they may have in their 











|possession. We intend, if possible, at some future 
day to give a concise history of Capital Punishment 
throughout various cther nations besides those we 
have mentioned. In closing this labor, for the pre- 
sent, we sincerely trust our readers will excuse the 
imperfect manner in which we have presented the 
materials which have formed our Essays. It was 
a new and untried path. We are not now aware of 
any historian who has followed the law of the Pun- 
ishment of death as it has existed among the various 
nations of the earth. We see at once, that there is 
an interesting field for the historian and the moralist. 
How important, to look back at its origin; then fol- 
low it down through the various Revolutions that 
have swept over our earth; to see it interwoven 
with the various codes of every country in the world; 
to see how cautiously statesmen and legislators have 
approached it; to see how many have fallen victims ; 
for the death-penalty has fallen heavily upon the 
| hero, the martyr and the scholar! Then to look a- 
‘broad at the present day, and see yet this law still 
‘lingering in the midst of the sciences and the arts 
which adorn the nineteenth century. But the history 
of the law shows the slow, yet sure progress of 
truth. The gallows must fall. The hour will come. 
Humanity will be redeemed. ‘ Here is a great work 
to be done,’ says Prof. Urnam; a work as honora- 
ble as it is great; ‘a work, which aims at the reno- 
vation of society ; not by the inefficacious methods of 
the block, the gallows, and the guillotine, but by the 
nobler methods of moral culture; by purifying the 
fountain of good and evil in the youthful breast; by 
planting the seeds of knowledge and virtue, which 
shall afterwards spring up and incorporate the 
strength of their branches and the beauty of the 
flower and foliage in the mature life and action of 
the man.’ Cc. 8. 
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ADDRESSES AT THE MEETING IN BOSTON, 


At the late meeting of the ‘Mass. Soc. for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment,’ held in this city, 
Cuartes Spear said that he was satisfied that 
another man would never be hung in Massachusetts 
without a great effort to preventit. Inthe case of 
Orrin De Wolf, 8000 names were presented to the 
Governor, in favor of commuting his sentence, and 
as many more might have been obtained, and yet a 
few years ago, it was almost impossible to get a sin- 
gle signer to such a petition ; one poor man, to pre- 


vent his son being hung, had to go himself, from 
town 10 tawm to vbeaia ciguatures (0 a petition and 


could get only here and there one. It would be im- 
possible now to hang a female in New England. We 
have driven the gallows into the jail yard, and soon 
will bring it out from there and destroy it. America 
is behind Russia, Bombay, Tuscany, for the gallows 
still stands here, and yet is abolished in those coun- 
tries. Just so long as we have the gallows, will 
there be this great principle of revenge to retard all 
moral movements. It must be got out of the way, 
before reforms will go on. The time will come 
when this last relic of barbarism will be removed. 

J. M. Spear, rose and said, after reading Lord 
Nugent's prediction, that the gallows would not 
stand 15 years, ‘Are we to go allover the earth and 
search in vain for a gallows in 15 years,’ not, unless 
every friend of its abolition, puts his shoulder to the 
wheel. If it could be done, it would be the forernnner 
of a great moral movement all over the earth, the 
dawning of the day when the kingdom of God should 
have come upon the earth. Why should we not get 
out a protest against the hideous gallows, signed by 
all the clergy as was the case among the Unitarians 
in the Anti-Slavery movement? The best plan to be 
adopted was for all the clergy favorable to the cause, 
to preach simultaneously upon the subject. 

Rev. Cates Srerson remarked that one resolution 
presented tothe meeting, he was opposed to, which 
was ‘that all opposed to the abolition of Capital 
Punishment gave lamentable evidence of being des- 
titute of the spirit of Christianity.’ This he thought 
was uncharitable, and reformers should not cast any 
unfavorable reproach upon any body of men, but 
should have an universal all, embracing love, not 
only to the victim of suffering oppression, but also to 
the oppressor, to the wrong doer, to the opponents of 
reform. Reformers were in danger of erring on the 
other side of love. If there is a great gulf of love, 
let us run the risk of falling into it. He had just met 
a friend, who refused to come to the meeting, saying 
that he thought that human life was not as sacred as 
justice. The gospel to him, and those like him, does 
not manifestly forbid Capital Punishment, we should 
not, therefore, condemn him if heis honest, but treat 
him as ifhe was mistaken, not wilfully blinded. The 





subject had not been brought before the community 
enough, to justify condemning violently those who 
were in favor of hanging. Most men lived ina sort 
of conventionalism, did not, in their sense of right, 
rise higher than the law of the community in which 
they lived, and had not as strong faith in God, in love 
and human nature as they should have, but we should 
reason with them, show them that the gospel is love, 
that God has never given the right to take life. All 
civilians justify taking life, by declaring that it is 





necessary for society, to prevent murder in others.— 
Let us show them that it is not necessary to hang. 
We should have a simultaneous meeting upon the 
subject and should circulate books and papers upon 
the subject, put them.into every family to show what 
Christianity teaches. It was peculiarly appropriate 
for the pulpit to speak upon the subject. He believed 
that no body of wen had ever been commissioned to 
cut short thelife of man. If his wife or children 
should be killed, it would be an overwhelming inju- 
ry to him, but he would go to the end of the earth to 
save the murderer. He demanded that the right to 
take life be shown. God had never granted it, and 
if we had it not ourselves, we could not wink at 
another’s exercising it. What was wrong for us as 
individuals, was of course wrong aggregately, and for 
the government to do. It was also inexpedient, for 
every such. instance of cruelty awakened destructive- 
ness in others which was of the heart. Murders al- 
ways follow executions, and hereafter when the sci- 
ence of statistics are more perfect, it would show 
how many murders followed every execution, as we 
now have the number drowned at certain seasons of 
the year. It could be calculated as easily as we now 
calculate the number that die every week, andh ow 
many of each disease. The sacredness of human life, 
was the great preservative thrown around us by God. 
If every one only felt that human life must never be 
taken, the necessity of Capital Punishment would be 


the criminal would. 

Grorce Brappury, arose and said, ‘I do not think 
human life of so much value as my friend. Too 
much importance is attached to it. Itis no more in- 
violable than liberty. It is not true that God has 
given life to us, for man is the author of Jife himself, 
and of course has a right totake it; but I am opposed 
to Capital Punishment on the score of expediency. 
I do not believe it necessary, and what is unnecessary 
is not to be done. I acknowledge, sir, if you could 
prove that the New Testament forbids the taking of 
life in any instance, you have done much more to for- 
ward this reform, than by putting it merely upon the 
ground of expediency, but still 1 do not believe you can 
prove it. It is so cowardly for the government to 
take one poor solitary wretch, unable to stir, or scarce- 
ly to move, hand or foot, and sacrifice him in cold 
blood, O, ’tis horrid, hateful in the extreme.’ 

Rev. Mr. Prerpont arose in reply to Mr. Bradburn, 
and said, that the opponents of Capital Punishment 


did not believe in the inviolability of human life, as 
the non-Resistants did, but they believed it was right 


to kill the prisoner if he should attempt to escape, 
and the question was not whether we might take the 
criminal by force, or resist his attempts to escape by 


him in our power, and could keep him without killing 


law to take the life of the criminal, for God never 
does it, only for a violation of physical law. 


with the authorship of its own evils, and which should 
we execute, the poor victim of society; or society it- 
self. Not long ago, a poor woman, lately from Eu- 
rope, threw her child, as was supposed, into the water 
and caused its death. She had been drivea to despair 
by thé neglect of society, and sickness. Society 
should have taken care of her, but being a foreigner, 
she had been reduced to the most awful straits, and 
found no one to help her. Now, was it right for so- 
ciety, after neglecting this poor woman, and throw- 
ing temptation in her way, then to kill her for the 
doing of that which she would have been prevented 
from doing if society had done as it ought? The 
circumstances were so aggravating, that after hear- 
ing the witnesses, the judge asked the prosecuting 
counsel if he would withdraw the prosecution, which 
he consented to do. The judge then called upon the 
jury for their verdict upon the spot, and they with 
one accord said, ‘ not guilty.’ The prosecuting coun- 
se! was so affected, that he took the poor woman to 
his house, and the witnesses left their fees in his 
hands for the benefit of the woman. Now, who was 
guilty, she or society? Society had driven her to the 
act, and was the greatest sinner. The surest remedy 
for crime, was the law of love carried out by man. 
Mr. Evper, a lawyer from Pa., took the platform 
and said, that it was the first Anti-Capital Punish- 
ment meeting he had ever attended. He was confi- 
dent that the opposition to it (Capital Punishment) 
was growing of itself. He knew the feelings of com- 
munity were better than their laws—that there Was 
more benevolence in the people, than their laws 
would seem to show. He had witnessed preparations 
for the trial ofsix or seven murder cases lately, and 
in every case, the list of forty-eight jury men was ex- 
hausted, before twenty-four could be found, who were 
willing to put a manto death by their verdict.— 
Half of the community had some sort of opposition 
to the death penalty, which would be strengthened if 
they could have the light. Ina very aggravated case 
of murder, that he had been conversant with, the 
jury, so loth were they to be the cause of the death 
ofthe person, brought him in guilty of murder in the 
second degree, and so saved his life. A black woman 





removed at once, but as long as government took life, | 
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| of her conversion, and she loved God. 


force, but whether it was right to hill hum when we had | 


him. Is it profitable? is it right, to kill in such a} 
case? [t was not in accordance with God’s moral 
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who killed another, public opinion was so strong at 
first against her, that he thought she would be hung 
without a doubt, was acquitted. Another mam had 
been convicted of murder, but ‘had never been sen. 
tenced yet. The field in Pennsylvania was ripe and 
ready for the harvest, and lecturers would meet with 
success if they went there. You cannot getin a 
splice of humanity without going the length and 
breadth of it. You must be interested in all good 
causes, cannot be Abolitionists and in favor of hanging 
consistently. He said we had done much and told 
us to go on, for we should succeed. He had been 
early struck, with the effect of revengeful, ferocious 
laws. One poor man, once said to him, ‘ how can you 
expect me to repeal the laws, when they are all made 
for the rich and notforus.’ ‘What then,’ he asked 
him, ‘keeps you fromcommitting crime.’ ‘O,’ says 
he, ‘ our hearts fail us, when we are tempted.’ Pat- 
ting his hand upon his heart, ‘ this,’ said he, ‘this will 
not let us do wrong.’ He once asked one poor profli- 
gate woman, who had suffered much, if she was not 
afraid of hell, ‘ No,’ said she, ‘I am used to it.’— 
There was much good left in the hearts of the aban- 
doned. Mr. Dickens told him that his object in 
writing his books was, ¢o prove that all might be saved, 
He once saw a girl in a class meeting whose father 
had committed suicide. She said God had been a 
father to her, and that one word had been the means 
This showed 
the power of love, the influence that love had 
upon the hnman heart, and why should it not be so 
in the case of the criminal. He believed love would 
do more, even in his case, than force. He had never 
seen a hanging, he could not bearthe sight. If you 
abolish this hideous gallows, and purify the atmo- 
sphere from its foul presence, you are not only sav- 
ing the lives of a few men, but cultivating the hearts 
of thepeople. He believed he was an anti-hanging 
man, though he had never been in a discussion of 
this kind before, but was born a ful! grown man into 
this kingdom.’ The speaker was evidently much 
overcome by his feeling, it was a time of deep feeling 
in the audience, and the hearts of all, fully responded 
to the next sentence of the speaker, ‘I had rather fee? 
after truth, than trust to all the metaphysics in the 
world! Dickens had said that al] men could be re- 
formed, and he thought so too.’ Never had he felt 
so much like talking, as if the occasion demanded it, 
and yet knew so little what tosay. It was a great 
subject, his heart was in it, but words seemed to fail. 
He sat down amid great cheers from the audience. 
It may be proper here to say, that the speaker came 
intothe meeting merely as a spectator, never having 
been intoa meeting ofthe kind before, and being un- 
expectedly called upon to speak, although facts were 
not so familiar to him, yet the deep fountains of his 
noble soul were touched, and his heart run out to- 
wards this noble, glorious, and God like cause.— 
Great praise is due a man in his situation, for taking 
such a stand, upon such an unpopular subject. 


Rev. Mr. Hitcunorn thought that seven-eighths of 


Dr. Cuannine, of Boston, said, he charged society | the people of Massachusetts were opposed to Capital 


Punishment, and we could just as well as not, abolish 
it at the next session of the Legislature, 


Joun G. Wuittier, W. L. Garrison, and another 
friend, all thought that if the Legislature were be- 
sieged the coming session, with numerous petitions, 
they would at least abolish three of the capital of- 
fences. Mr. Garrison said he wished to say a word 
in regard to what Mr. Bradburn had said respecting 
the non-inviolability of human life. If a man only 
opposed the gallows, he cared not why he did it, 
whether on the ground of the inviolability of human 
life or because he deemed it inexpedient. He was 
opposed to it, from principle and expediency both, but 
it was much safer to carry on a reform upon princi- 
ple than upon the ground of expediency, but after all 
it Was not very material how we arrived at the con- 
clusion, that the gallows should be abolished, if we 
only got there. The road was of no importance if 
we only arrived at the end of it. Let us all meet 
then as brothers in this great cause, no matter if we 
believe it only in-expedient, or wicked and inexpedi- 
ent both. We will not quarrel by the way, but march 
towards the happy termination of our labors—the 
overthrow of ,the hideous, bloody, impolitic, and un- 
necessary gallows, 


Mr. Garrison said the gallows was a very ancient 
institution, as far back as Cain had man retaliated, 
and yet we say now, in the nineteenth century; that 
though sanctioned by nearly 6000 years of practice 
and legislation, still it is wicked and should be abol- 
ished. What an innovation upon established usages 
and customs! Why, some suppose that the very 
foundations of society, of man’s Government, and of 
God’s too, would be overthrown if the gallows should 
go down; a poor compliment, by the way, Mr. Pre- 
sident, to our Heavenly Father, to say that his 
throne rests upon blood. Weare accused of thus 


| aiming a blow at all governments, of caring for the 


assassin, and not for the family of the murdered, of 
having a morbid sympathy for the vicious man, but, 
Mr. President, we can afford in such a glorious cause 
to have our motives impugned. Mr. G. here read an 
extract from the Rev. G. B. Cheever, who said, ‘ that 
it was because they thought hanging was the best 
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yay Of preserving life, that they advocated it, they | 
yad no feelings against the criminal.’ This, said 
ur. G., was the right issue, he would meet him 
pere, and if the gallows did preserve life, it would 
yand—he would go forit. If he could be shown 
jat drinking intoxicating drinks is of beneficial ten- 
jncy, he would drink. The Washingtonian does 
ot care for scripture. He has facts, great, siartling 
jets, to show that the use of intoxicating liquors is 
jjurious, and with them he meets all the texts of 
scripture that the wine bibber can bring forward.— 
That is what we want; facts, to show the evil ten- 
jency of the gallows. One individual has said, al- 
yding to this matter, ‘If you sow an execution, you 
vill reap a crop of MurDERERs,’ but if, as Mr. Chee- 
ver has said, the tendency of the gallows is so pow- 
ful in deterring others from crime, why not roast 
ie criminal alive, and this surely will stil] more de- 
er men from the commission of crime. The more 
orrid the punishments, the more likely is crime to be 
sevented, according to our opponents. Why not 
yen adopt the recent invention of the great Mogul, 
vho has invented an instrument consisting of a solid 
x of timber, containing several tons of granite, which 
:drawn up with great force, let fall upon the poor 
‘tim of law, who is literally flattened by it to a thin 
eet. This, we say, is horrid, but ifthe argument 
‘the gallows-men is true, they should of course | 
They will not, they are afraid to be con-| 
ystent. One thing strikes the observer as very | 
srange, that while the only proof that our gallows | 
ends bring up from the bible, is, that ‘ whoso shed- | 
th man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ 
ud yet they hang people for nine other crimes than 
murder, Which Noah's command is silent upen.— 
Wonder where they get authority for hanging for 
seep stealing, forging, arson, treason, rape, Xc., and 
ret hanging has been and is now in some countries; 
vacticed for these things. Our friends in favor of 
apital Punishment, as authorized by Noah’s law, 
lo not stick to that, but, if they really cared for that 
ey would get up a petition and have those crimes 
co longer capital offences, but they do not, which 
Mr. Cheever had | 








Jopt it. 


proves thatthey love the gallows. 
vid that ‘these philanthropists acted as if they | 
thought they had more benevolence than God, he | 
commands the taking of life, they are opposed.’ He, 
Mr. G., denies that God was in favor of taking life, 
ve was a God of mercy. Again it is said that we are | 
langerous men. Now, how can a man who holds 
that he may never kill, be a dangerous man? on the 
ontrary, the man who believes life may be taken, is a 


ery dangerous man, and not vo be trusted a moment 
jurther than his interests leads him, he is a mere 
sreature of expediency, liable at any time to finda 
ancied justification for murder. The experiment of | 
ivolishing the gallows is worth trying, if it does not 
work well, we can re-establish it; but let ustry, let 
ustake hold in earnest, labor zealously and never 
lespair, and the gallows will go down. 

Amasa Wacker was in favor of circulating peti- | 
ons throughout the Commonwealth, to be in readi- 
sess when the Legislature commenced their session. 
He said, we had begun the great reform of Christian- 
ity, public opinion needed changing, the far sighted 
ones like Dr. Cheever, saw the consequences of this 
reform, and dreaded it. The great obstacle to it, 
was a theological! difficulty. Universalists took hold 
of it,and therefore the Orthodox were fearful. They 
were afraid of overthrowing their severe doctrines, 
and their system of sectarianism. He was pleased to 
learn in his travels, that the orthodox people, many 
ofthem, were getting tired of sectarianism, and long- 
ed for something more nourishing for the soul. All 
these great reforms were united and could not be 
separated. They went hand in hand. 

Mr. Everett thought we should put this question 
upon Christian grounds entirely, he did not think 
etarianism was any less powerful, and brought 
some facts to show it. He wished it was. The 
abolition of the gallows, he thought, was a great 
work, and would take a great while to accomplish it, 
but the sooner we begun the better. 

Hon, Isaac H. Wricent, said, the Abolition of Cap- 
ital Punishment was left at the close of the last ses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Legislature in a better con- 
dition than it had ever been before, and thought, 
were a united effort made, the gallows could soon be 
abolished. 

The speech of Rev. W. H. Cuannine, will be 
found on the outside of our paper of to-day. 
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ANOTHER MURDER AT TROY, 


It is well known that Henry G. Green was execut- 
ed in Troy, N. Y., on the 10th ult., for the mur- 
der of his wife. We stated week before last 
that while the soldiers were guarding the prisoners at 
the seaffold, a thief was picking their pockets at their 
armory, having there left their old clothes, which 
they had changed for their uniform. 

We have now received the melancholy intelligence 
that another man has murdered his wife in the same 
Place! 

On Thursday morning, 2d inst., a watchman found 
a Mrs. Mallon, in flames, and quickly extinguished 


,complish. 


| dwelling house of Albert H. Case. 





them, but she soon died. It is said that her husband 
was drunk, and that after her clothes were on fire she 
attempted to escape into the street, but he forcibly 
detained her until the watchman effected an entrance 
into her appartment ! 

Here we see again that executions do not prevent 
crime. In fact, the more executions we have, the 
more crimes are committed. This has been the case 
in Philadelphia, in Worcester, in New York, and in 
Troy, within a few months, where th@@ast persons 
have been executed. In the language of another, if 
you ‘sOW AN EXECUTION, YOU WILL REAP A CROP OF 
MURDERERS.’ 

SAPs 


Another Evecution expected in Massachu- 
sells. 


It isonly a few days since by great exertions, Or- 
rin De Wolf, of this State, was saved from the gal- 
lows. We now have another case in the same town 
where he was convicted. John Reuch, alias John 
Watkins, alias John Smith, has been confined for a 
number of months in the Worcester County Jail, 
charged with having committed a rape, in Uxbridge. 
On Tuesday, of last week, he was brought into Court 
and put on his trial, where he withdrew his former 
plea, and pleaded guilty to the indictment. He was 
thereupon remanded to prison, to await sentence. 
Rape in Massachusetts is a capital offence. Betore 


It will be for the people to say whether 
Ifa large number of 


appointed. 
he shall be executed or nor, 
petitions are sent in, the Executive may be induced to 
save his life. It costs much time aud money to save 
an individual from the scaffold. We are not satisfied 
with this kind of labor. It is not all we desire to ac- 
We design to strike at the gallows itself, 
It is time it was destroyed in this State. Let us, 
during the coming winter, make a long pull, and a 
strong pull and a_ pull altogether, as the politicians 
say, to accomplish this good work. If we are faith- 
ful, and use the means which Heaven has placed in 
our hands, we may succeed. 


Crowprp Our.—Much matter which was prepar- 
ed for this week’s paper, has been crowded out to 
make room for the brief report of the Addresses de- 
livered at the late Anti-Capital Punishment meeting, 
held in this city. Speeches delivered by such noble 
men as Stetson, Pierpont, the CHANNINGS, GARRISON 
and Waker, are always read with deep interest. 
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Execution or a Puysicran!—Doctor Baker was 
in Clay County, Kentucky, on Friday, (the 
3d, for the murder of Daniel 


executed 
Hanging day) Cet. 
Bates 


Carita InpictMeNT IN Boston.—The grand jury 
of this city returned a capital indictment last Thurs- 
day, against Edmund Hollahan, for setting fire to the 
It was ordered to 
be sent up to the Supreme Court for trial, and a copy 
was directed to be sent to the accused in jail, with the 
names of the witnesses. 


we Oe ea a a 


Correction.—Bro. Spear: In the article written 
by myself, and published in your paper of last week, 
under the caption of ‘ Redemption of the Criminal,’ a 
mistake occurs in the last line but one of poetry, if 
poetry it may be called. For ‘ Jail,’ read ‘ Dale,’ 
which, by the way, means ‘Hope Dale ;’ but in mak- 
ing this correction, allow me to add that I sincerely 
desire that the time may soon arrive when the reform 
spirit shall have converted every Jail and Prison into 
something similar, at least, to‘ Hope Dale.’ Then 
will the unfortunate be speedily reclaimed under the 
influence of the right spirit. 

Please convert that ‘Jail,’ in my article, into a 
‘ Dale,’ as speedily as possible. J. N. 


i Vote \ LA ‘ 


A Protest.—A solemn and emphatic Protest has 
been issued by one hundred and seventy Unitarian 
ministers against American Slavery. A similar de- 
monstration is soon to be made by the Universalist 
clergymen. The R. I. and Mass. Christian Confer- 
ence, at a late meeting in New Bedford, adopted, 
unanimously, the Unitarian Protest. Praise the 
Lord. 


ALL SORTS. 


&G-The London papers announce the death, on the 
17th of September, of William Penn, Esq., great 
grand-son of William Penn, the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. His age was 69 years: 

(OrSuiciwe.—At Hartford, Cortland Co., N. Y., on 
the 30th ult., Harriet N. Lord, wife of Rey. J. S. 
Lord, ina fit of insanity, put an end to the life of her 
infant, about five months old, and also killed herself 
with a razor. 

{FSome fanatics have been preaching at Exeter to 
immense audiences, announcing that the end of the 
world is fixed on the 10th of this month. 


(>The Morning Star, the organ of the Free Will 
Baptist denomination, recommends that the order of 
‘Odd Fellows’ be discountenanced by that sect. 
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(CA gentleman of Mobile has the identical watch 
worn by Benjamin Franklin. 

(Cr According to Hon. B. F. Butler, rum and its| 
consequences are a yearly loss tothe State of New) 
York, of ecghteen millions of dollars, and to the United | 
States, of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 


((¥The corporators in the Braintree, Middleboro’ | 
and Fall River Extension line are pushing their op-| 
erations with vigor, and the speedy completion of| 


that road may be deemed a ‘ fixed fact.’ 


(CFA letter from England, states that a boy, who 
had been a great stammerer, was severely kicked by 
a horse, after which, he spoke fluently and with 
ease. 


(Cr* Tommy, my son, what is longitude ?’ 
‘A clothes’ line, daddy.’ 

‘How do you make that out ?’ 

‘ Because it stretches from pole to pole.’ 


{Moses Johnston, a free man of color, has been 
convicted at Richmond of the murder of Felix Fer- 
guson, a keeper in the Penitentiary, and sentence of 
death was passed upon him. 


SPEAK IT BOLDLY. 


Be thou like the first apostles— 
Be thou like the heroic Paul : 
If a free thought seeks expression, 
Speak it boldly ! speak it all! 
Face thine enemies—accusers, 
Scorn the Prison, rack or rod ! 
And if thou hast TRUTH to utter, 
Speak ! and leave the rest to God. 


(FeTriat or Orrin Wooprorp.—The trial of this 


u 


the Court adjourns the time of his execution will be _tmnan, for the murder of his wife in Avon, Conn., was 


concluded at Hartford on Thursday. The principal 
witness against the prisoner was his son, a lad of 
fourteen years. The Counsel for the prisoner ad- 
mitted that Woodford killed his wife, but rested their 
plea upon the ground that he was insane. The jury 
were unable to agree upon a verdict. They stood 
11 for conviction to 1 for, acquittal. The prisoner 
will be tried at the January term. 


[FNot Generatty Known.—‘The parent who 
would train up a child in the way he should go, must 
go in the way he would train up the child.’ 


(Cr Ancient Curistianity.—‘ Go your ways ; be- 
hold, I send you forth as lambs among wolves. In- 
to whatever house ye enter, first say peace be to this 
house.’—Jesus Christ. 

‘And the seventy returned again with joy, saying, 
Lord, even the Devils are subject to us through thy 
name.’— The First Apostles. 

(> Mopern Curistianiry.—‘ Wherever Christians 
go, they whiten the soil with human bones, and | 
will not have Christianity in my empire.’— Emperor 
of China. 

(Elibu Burritt declines the Liberty party nomi- 
nation of Lieut. Governor. 

(Use hard soap to wash your clothes, and soft 
to wash your floors. Soft soap is so slippery that it 
wastes a good deal in washing clothes. 

(¥*Boveuton arrived at Albany in the steamboat 
South America, on last Wednesday morning, in cus- 
tody of the Sheriff, on his way to the State Prison 
in Clinton county. His hands and feet were mana- 
cled. The expression of his countenance was mel- 
ancholy, almost despairing. 

He is sentenced to imprisonment for life for mur- 
der in the second degree. 


Business Notice. 


(rCnartes B. Steanrns—It having been deemed 
expedient to employ an agent to extend the circula- 
tion of the ‘ Hangman,’ notice is hereby given, that 
Charles B. Stearns, of Springfield, has been ap- 
pointed agent for this purpose, and that in conjunc- 
tion with the agent of the Massachusetts Society for 


~ 


the Abolition of Capital Punishment, Charles Spear, 
of Boston, he will travel and lecture upon that sub- 
ject. Friends of the cause are desired to assist Mr. 
Stearns, in his enterprise, by contributions, and by 
obtaining subscribers for the paper. It is necessary 
that a strenuous effort be made to sustain this cause 
the coming season. Boston, Oct. 5, 1845. 


See ee 
Under Sentence of Death! 
MARYLAND! 


for engaging in an insurrection. 
execution unknown. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarp, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19th, 
1843. ‘Time of execution November 12th, 
1845. 

NEW YORK! Base, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 

Titer, for the murder of John Covert. 
at Whitehall. ‘Time of execution not known, 

VERMONT! Evcene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. ‘Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. 

The law is now that there shall be fifteen months 
between the sentence and execution, and then the 
criminal is to be hung without an order from the 
Executive. 

MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuorn, for murder. 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. "Time of execution not fixed. 

The law is that acriminal shall not be executed 
till one year after sentence, and not even then with- 
out an order from the €xecutive. 


PENNSYLVANIA! FRANCIS 


Wm. Wueeter, a slave, 
a AP , 
Time of 


BasLer, 











Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. To be a 
on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escape 


from Prison. 

Janez Boyp, for the murder of Wesley 
Patton. Time of execution Nov. 21st., 1845. 

LOUISIANA! Pautine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 

Samvuet Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min W. Wait in New Orleans. ‘Time of ex- 
ecution not appointed. 


IOWA! Wo. McCautey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and infant 
daughter. 


_ Was to be executed on the 30th of May, 1845; but 
in consequence of some informality in sentencing 
him, the execution was postponed and the case is to 
be taken to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 


i= Executions are now private in the 
following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mout, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Maryland. 


LaF DEERS AP. 
NOTICES OF MEETINGS, LECTURES, &¢. 


Convention of the Opponents of the Anneza- 
tion of Texas. 


(7° A Convention of the Opponents of the Annexa- 
tion of Texas and the encroachments of the Slave 
Power, will be held at the Lyceum Hall, in Old 
Cambridge, on Tuesday, October 2ist, 1845, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 

All, without distinction of Party are invited. 

E. R. Hoar, Henry WItson, 

Wa. Jackson, T. S. Harrow, 

E. Huntineton, A. Farnsworth, 

N. Dexter Bucknam, Stevens Haywarp. 

N. Crossy. 


ann ~™, 


—O eee 


U7” Non-Resistance.—The annual meeting of the 
New England Non-Resistance Society will be held 
in Boston, in the Chapel, under the Museum, Thurs- 
day, (Tomorrow) and the next pay—at which all 
friends of peace—all who believe in the brotherhood 
of the race—all who are in favor of a government 
of love, peace and impartial liberty—are cordially 
invited to be present. Let thetime of the meeting 
be kept in constant remembrance, and a large at- 
tendance be the result. ADIN BALLOU, Pres. 


Wm. Lioyp Garrison, See. 
~~ -Y~weeeeerr<—oserre eee se 


Philadelphia Society for promoting the Abo- 
lition of Capital Punishment. 


The annual meeting of this Society, will be held 
on Tuespay, the llth of November next, the hour 
and place of meeting to be made known in the news- 
papers of the day. A general attendance of citizens 
of other counties, favorable to the measure, is earn- 
estly requested, inasmuch as one of the principal 
objects of the meeting is to extend the agitation of 
this question over all parts of the State. 

HENRY 8S. PATTERSON, 
President: 
Joun ScHoLeriEp, 
Joun Bouvier, 
Joun Asuton, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Vice Presidents 


American Society for promoting the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 


(_7The annual meeting of this Society, will be 
held in the Chinese Saloon in the city of Philadelphia 
on Wednesday, November 12th, at 71-2 P.M. A 
general attendance of the triends of the cause is par- 


ticularly requested. 
GEORGE M. DALLAS, 
President. 
Rorert Rantovt, Jr., 
Witiram T. McCovn, 
Henry S. Parrerson, Secretary. 


OPPPADALP IPP LPP PP PPPS 
Rects. to week: ending October 10. 


S. V. Arnold, Braintree, 50e—David Farnum, 25¢ 
—E. Batchford, East Pike, 50c-—G. Smith, Livonia 
50e—A. G. Walker, Hopkinton, 25c—E. Winship, 
do., 25-—J. Rumrill, N. Bedford, $1—S. F. Fowle. 
Newburyport, 1—Isaac Leavitt, 25e—Eli Hinckley, 
Hyannisport, 1—Mrs. Cobb, Roxbury, 62c¢— , 
Farewell, Cambridgeport, 50e-—A. A. Connant, New- 
London, 50e—T. S. Dahboll, do., 50e—G. Thompson 
Roxbury, 50c—A. Baldwin, Boston, 50c—W. H. 
Harlow, Roxbury, 50e—W. A. P. Dillingham, Cam- 
bridge, 25e—Rev. S. Judd, Augusta, 1. 


Vice Presidents. 











MARRIED: 

On Sunday, the 5th inst., at St. Matthews Church 
South Boston, by Rev J. H. Clinch, Mr. Amos 
Brainard, of Boston, to Miss Christiana C. Delano, of 
Duxbury. 

Accompanying the above was a slice of cake, made, 
as we learn, by the bride. May happiness and peace 
attend the newly married pair. 


In this city, by Rev Mr Streeter, Mr. Richard H. 
Endicott, to Miss Delia M. Parmenter. 








DIED: 


In Newton, Upper Falls, Sept. 11th, Mrs. Amanda 
M. Rathburne, of Thomastown, Me. 

Oct. 3d, Susan R. wife of George Hoogs, of Free- 
port, Me. 37. 

In Roxbury, Ist inst., Beniah Bryant, 73 years. 
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Poetry. 





THE MURDERER’S LAST MORNING. 





BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 

Aut night fell hammers—shock on shock ; 
With echoes Newgate’s granite clang— 

The scaffold built—at eight o’clock 
Aman was brought out to be hanged ! 


Then came from all the people there 

A single cry that shook the air— 

A single cry, that turned to storm 

Of yells and noises multiform : 

Where each, with mad gesticulations, 
Rivalled the rest in execrations, 

Mothers held up their babes to see, 

Who spread their hands and screamed for glee ; 
Here a girl from her clothing tore 

A rag to wave with, and joined the roar, 
In shrieks, and singing, and savage jests, 
Tossing about her naked breasts : 

There a man, with yelling tired, 
Paused, and the culprit’s crime inquired ; 
A sot, below the doomed man dumb, 
Bawled his health in the world to come— 
These blasphemed, and fought for places— 
Those, half-crushed, cast frantic faces 

To windows, where, ‘in freedom sweet, 
Others enjoyed the wicked treat. 


At last the show’s great crisis pended— 
Struggles for better standings ended ; 
The rabble’s lips no longer curst, 

But stood agape in horrid thirst ; 
Thousands of breasts beat horrid hope— 
Thousands of eye-balls, lit with hell, 
Burnt one way all, to see the rope 
Unslacken as the platform fell. 


The rope flew tight ! and then the roar 
Burst forth afresh ; less loud, but more 
Confus’d and affrightened than before. 
A few harsh tongues forever led _ 
The common din—the chaos of noises, 
But ear could not catch what they said. — 
As, when the realm of the damn’d rejoices 
On winning a soul to its will, 
That clatter and clangour of hateful voices 
Sickened and stunned the air, until 
The dangling man was dead and still ! 


The show complete—the pleasure past— 

The solid masses loosened fast— _ 

Each went his way, or lagged behind, 

As fitted best his need or mind. — 

A thief slunk off, with ample spoil, 

To ply elsewhere his daily toil ; 

Two foes, who had disputed places, 

Went forth to fight with murderous faces ; 

A baby strung its doll to a stick : 

A mother praised the pretty trick ; 

Some children caught and hanged a cat: 

Some friends walked on in pleasant chat ; 

Some, heavy paced and heavy-hearted, 

Whose dinners were to earn, departed, 

Much envying those who’d means to stay 

At gin-shops by, and ‘ make it a day ;’ 

Others cursed loud their fortune ill, 

Whose callings forced them from their fill 

Of that day’s feast—* ’Twere worth a crown 

To stop, and see them cut him{down ! 
—Jerrold’s Magazine. 


THE BEAUTIFUL SLAVE. 


A gentleman of fortune has lately received 
a letter from his brother, who is President 
of one of the Mobile banks, who mentions, 
among other matters relative to the present dis- 
tressing times, some interesting incidents touch- 
ing the sale of the effects of a late merchant 
of that city, a Mr. N This gentleman was 
possessed of a beautiful slave, about eighteen 

ears of age. At the North, she would have 
na taken for a brunette; being as unlike the 
French Creole as possible. Indeed, it was said 
that she had not a drop of French, and but pre- 
cious little African blood in her veins. Never- 
theless, she was a slave at the time of her 
master’s failure, and as such, became the prop- 
erty of his creditors. An individual, a broker, 
to whom he owed some $10,000, determined to 

ossess himself of the girl, if possible, and it was, 
likewise, the intention of the broken merchant 
to redeem her at all hazards. All the creditors, 
except the broker, agreed that N might re- 
tain his slave on giving a good endorsed twelve 
months’ note for $1500, with interest. Healone 
demanded the sale of the girl under the hammer, 
and the unfortunate merchant was compelled to 
submit--determining, however, to have some 
of his friends buy her for him. The day of sale 
having arrived, Mr. N was under no appre- 
hension but that he could retain his Martha for 
something less than $2000, and he had made ar- 
rangements to meet that sum in full, and com- 
missioned one of his friends to make the pur- 
chase for him. But what was his surprise and 
indignation to see his refractory creditor make 
the first bid $2500! He was not thus to be 
baulked, and his friend bid $2600. The creditor, 
however, persisted in overbidding, until the beau- 
tiful Martha was struck off to him at $4500! 

It was utterly out of the power of the broken 
merchant to raise money even for the last bid 
he had made upon his Martha, had it sueceeded 
in purchasing her, and his creditor would doubt- 
less have still over-bid him, had he gone higher. 
He must, therefore, lose her or pay the full a- 
mount of $10,000 debt, which it was impossible 











THE 


for him to do. What was then to be done ?— 
Martha would never consent to part with her 
master. He had purchased her on his first ar- 
vival at the South, more than eight years ago, 
at her own request, she then living about twenty 
miles from Mobile. He had given her every ad- 
vantage of education, and brought her up as ten- 
derly as though she were his own daughter ; and 
now she would sooner part with life itself than 
become a slave. 

Her feelings, on learning her situation, (for 
N had carefully concealed the announce- 
ment of the sale from her,) were probably simi- 
lar to those which the proud daughter of any 
citizen would experience in like predicament ; 
for the fact of her being a slave was known to 
but few in Mobile. She therefore sent word to 
her purchaser, that she would never leave her 
present abode alive. In answer to this message, 
he sent two officers to take her into custody.— 
Meantime, Mr. N had encouraged her that she 
should certainly escape her doom, and embark 
for New York, whither he would join her in 
a short time, never again to return, and he would 
there marry her. 

Martha was shortly after this, placed in the 
common jailat Mobile as a stubborn servant ; but, 
fortunately the keeper interested himself in her 
behalf, and she enjoyed equal comforts to those 
of her master’s house. 

Just ten days after this, Martha signified her 
consent to leave the prison, and take up her a- 
bode with her new master the heartless creditor 
of N With pleasure and surprise she was 
liberated by the purchaser, who appropriated a 
handsome apartment in his house to her use.— 
The same night she started for Savannah per ex- 
press, unknown, to any one save the taithful 
N One thousand dollars reward was im- 
mediately offered for her apprehension, and the 
detection of those who aided in her escape ; and 
on the filth day the reward was doubled---mes- 
sengers also having’ been sent to New Orleans, 
and in several other directions. A_ fortnight 
passed, and no tidings of the beautiful slave 
Martha. Every one suspected, though no one 
could prove that her former master had aided in 
her escape. Mr. N———— had now nearly ar- 
ranged his affairs, and was about to leave Mo- 
bile. His stubborn creditor had tried, by every 
means in his power, to procure an indictment 
against him, but without success, when, on the 
evening before N’s departure, his friend, at his 
desire, called upon the creditor, to endeavor, if 
possible, to purchase a release of the title of 
Martha. ‘No,’ replied the broker, ‘I would 
sooner spend $10,000 than be tricked by the 
infernal Yankee!’ N——— took his leave, de- 
positing $800 with his friend, which was all 
the spare money he had, and instructing him to 
purchase with it the freedom of Martha, if pos- 
sible, 

Within one month from the time N——— left 
Mobile, the extensive house of R. M. & Broth- 
ers, cotton brokers, stopped payment; and in 
due time the sale of their personal property de- 
volved upon an auctioneer. Among the living 
chattels disposed of, the title to the beautiful 
slave Martha, then absent, but who cost $4500, 
was struck off to the friend of N. for ¢62! 

This narrative is no fiction—the writer of the 
letter first mentioned being the identical pur- 
chaser of the slave Martha. His immediate ob- 
ject in writing to the gentleman who furnished 
us with the above, was to ascertain the where- 
abouts of his friend N———, as he had been 
unable to hear from him since his important 
purchase, though he had immediately written to 
New York, acquainting him with it. We have 
been promised an introduction to the heroine of 
this narrative, and her now happy husband. 
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ROBERT EMMET AND HIS LOVE, 


"Twas the evening of a lovely day—the last 
day for the noble and ill-fated Emmet. A young 
lady stood at the castle gate and desired admit- 
tance into the dungeon. She was closely veiled, 
and the keeper could not imagine who she was, 
nor why one of such proud bearing should be a 
suppliant at the prisondoor. However, he grant- 
ed the boon—led her to the dungeon, opened the 
massive iron door, then closed it again, and the 
lovers were alone. He was leaning against the 
prison wall, with a downcast head, and his arms 
were folded upon his breast. Gently she raised 
ithe veil from her face, and Emmet turned to 
|gaze upon all that earth contained for him—the 
igit! whose sunny brow in the days of boyhood 
had been his polar star—the maiden, who had 
sometimes made him think ‘the world was all 
sunshine.’ The clanking of the heavy chains 
sounded like a death-kuell to her ears, and she 
wept like a child. Emmet said but little, yet he 
pressed her warmly to his bosom, and their feel- 
ings held a silent meeting—such a meeting per- 
chance as is held in heaven, only there we part 
no more. Ina low voice he besought her not to 
forget him when the cold grave received his in- 
animate body—he spoke of by-gone days—the 
happy hours of childhood, when his hopes were 
bright and glorious, and he concluded by request- 











HANGMAN. 


ing her sometimes to visit the places and scenes 
that were hallowed to his memory from the days 
of his infancy ; and should the world pronounce 
his name with scorn and contempt, he prayed 
she would still cling to him with affection, and 
remember him when all others should forget.— 
Hark! the church bell sounded, and he remem- 
bered the hour of execution. The turnkey en- 
tered, and, after dashing the tears from his eyes, 
he separated them from their long embrace, and 
led the ladygfrom the dungeon. At the entrance 
she turned¥"nd their eyes met—they could not 
say farewell—the door swung upon its heavy 
hinges, and they parted forever. No! not for- 
ever !—is there no heaven? 

At sunrise next morning he suffered gloriously 
—a martyr to his country and to liberty. 

* . * * - * . 


‘And one—o’er her the myrtle showers, 
Its leaves by soft winds fanned ; 

She faded” midst Italian flowers— 

The last of that fair band.’ 


*T was in the land of Italy—it was the gorgeous 
time of sunset in Italy—what a magnificent scene ! 
A pale, emaciated girl lay upon her bed of death. 
Oh ! it was hard for herto die, far from her home, 
in this beautiful land, where flowers bloom peren- 
nial, and the balmy air comes freshly to the pin- 
ing soul. Oh! no—her star had set—the bright- 
ness of her dream had faded—her heart was bro- 
ken. When ties have been formed on earth— 
close burning ties, what is more heart-rending and 
agonizing to the spirit, than to find at last the 
beloved one is snatched away, and all our love is 
given to a ‘passing flower.’ Enough ; she died 
—the betrothed of Robert Emmet—the lovely 
Sarah Curran. Italy contains her last remains— 
its flowers breathe their fragrance over her grave, 
and the lulling tones of the shepherd’s lute sound 
a requiem to her memory. 


Creer eee as ass 2 eee ~S 


THE TRUANT. 


* A guilty conscience needs no accuser.’ 
Old Saying. 


‘The wicked flecth when no man pursueth.’ 


Proverb. 


It was a beautiful afternoon in early Autumn, 
and two little boys were on their way to school, 
at the close of their noon play. One of these 
lads bore a rather doubtful character for hones- 
ty: the other was a fine, noble spirited, and 
usually faithful and obedient boy. 

‘It is too pleasant to be shut up in the old 
school-house this afternoon,’ said the first, whom 
we shall call John. 

‘QO, well, vacation’s coming soon,’ replied Na- 
than. 

‘That don’t make the school any pleasanter 
this afternoon. I've a mind to stay out. 1 know 
where there are any quantities of damsons, and 
I’m for having some. Come, will you go ?’ 

‘ But I’m afraid we shall be found out.’ 

‘O, no we shant, so come along ;’ and he took 
hold of Nathan’s arm and pulled him forcibly 
along. 

Nathan held back awhile and refused to go; 
but by dint of urging, shaming, and coaxing, 
John overcame him, and away went the truants 
after their damsons. 

They até what they wanted, and then filled 
their hats and started for home. On his way back 
Nathan bethought himself that it would not do 
to carry his plums home, as he would thus be 
discovered. He thought at first, that he would 
bury them in the garden, but then he would be 
seen digging, and his secret discovered. He 
next concluded to sit down and eat them; but 
this he thought would certainly make him sick, 
and thus again would he be exposed. What 
could he do? O, how he wished he had been 
quietly in school during the hours of study !— 
Heartily sick of the troublesome fruit, as he pas- 
sed a bridge, he turned his hat over, and away 
it went into the river. : 

But here was a new difficulty ; the damsons 
had Stained the lining of his hat. Now he cer- 
tainly would be found out. In vain he rubbed 
and washed it, but the stain was not to be re- 
moved, 

With fearful forebodings he entered the house, 
and placed his hat upside down upon the stand. 
Every time his mother looked, towards him, or 
spoke to him, he started as if just awaked from 
sleep, expecting to be questioned about his ab- 
sence from sghool. For days, whenever his 
mother went near his hat, his heart would rise to 
his mouth, he felt so fearful his mother had dis- 
covered him. Surely, in his case, ‘the way of 
the transgressor was hard.’ Dearly did he pay 
for his disobedience. ‘Time passed on however, 
and he was not brought out, but it was weeks 
before he was entirely relieved from fear. This 
was the last of his playing the truant; he is a 
grown man now, but this day he vividly remem- 
bers the anguish he suffered during the days 
that immediately followed his sin. 

Be assured little readers, however sweet sin 
may be in the beginning, in the end it ‘ biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.’ 





THOMAS HOOD. 


The death of this brilliant writer and literary con. 
tributor, gives pertinency to the re-publication of th, 
following ode. 


A PARENTAL ODE TO MY SON, 
Aged three years and five months. 





Thou happy, happy elf! 
(But stop—first let me kiss away that tear) 
Thou tiny image of myself ! 
(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear) 
Thou merry, laughing sprite ! 
With spirits feather light, 
Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin, 
(Good heavens! the child isswallowing a pin !) 


Thou little tricksy Puck ! 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 
Light as the singing bird that wings the air, 
(The door! the door! he’!l tumble down the stair’) 
Thou darling of thy sire ; 
(Why, Jane, he’ll set his pinafore afire !) 
Thou imp of mirth and joy! 
In love’s dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou ido! of thy parents—(Drat the boy ! 
There goes my ink !) 


Thou cherub—but of earth ; 
Fit playfellow for fays by moonlight pale, 
In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls his tail ') 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows, 
Singing in youth’s Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble—that’s his precious nose !) 
Thy father’s pride and hope ! 
(He'll break the mirror with that skipping rope ') 
With pure heart newly stamped from nature’s mint, 
(Where pip he learn that squint ?’) 


Thou young domestic dove ! 

(He’ll have that jug off with another shove !) 
Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest ! 
(Are those torn clothes his best ?) 
Little epitome of man! 

(He'll climb upon the table, that’s his plan !) 

Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life, 
(He’s got a knife !) 
Thou enviable being ! 

No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 
Play on, play on, 
My elfin John! 


Toss the light ba!l—bestride the stick, 

(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 

With fancies buoyantas the thistle-down, 

Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk 
With many a lamblike frisk, 

(He’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown,) 
Thou pretty opening rose ! 

(Goto your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 

Balmy, and breathing music Jike the south, 

(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 

Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star, 

(I wish that window had an iron bar !) 

Boldas the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, 
(I'll tell you what, my love, 

I cannot write unless he’s sent above !) 





Titles of Jesus. 
By Cuarues Spear. 


Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engra vings. Price $1 


| ere work has received high commendations both 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin a tew 
notices from abroad. 


From the Enquirer, London. 


‘The author has brought together, with great dili- 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied to 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether tw 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrates 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pop- 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable, 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is as 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but it 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es- 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock of 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres- 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions and 
tendency, and our hope that it will meet with a wel- 
come amongst us.” 


From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 


‘We recommend this work to Christian families as 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotione! 
exercises, Werecommend it to congregational libra- 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to rest 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday- 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know, 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons of 
piety and morality. And since it !s one of the goodly 
fashions of the present day for all persons who would 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display lite 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we can 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. In 
typography, paper, and binding, it is beautifully got 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame- 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wait 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress of 
the house, we do not know how they could spend the 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a sectio,. of 
the “ Names and Titles of Jesus.”’ 


From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 


‘This is avery interesting work, devotional and 
practical in its character and design. No one ced 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure. 
Even in places in which an individual may see rea- 
sons to differ from the writer, he must stil] admire his 
power of moral discrimination, and feel at ane with 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ. 

This work is not in the trade, but it is published and 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Priggs, 





403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 
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